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NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


Aone many dull stories which possess a far wider 
reputation than they deserve, is one concerning 
Mr Daniel O'Connell and an orange-woman. She 
abused the Liberator (as an Orange woman was likely 
to do), and he, instead of wearying himself in base 
comparioens, applied to her a scientific epithet ; he 
called her ‘a parallelogram,’ and so extinguished 
her. Many stupid people tell the tale in illustra- 
tion of the proverb, omne tgnotum pro magnifico ; but 
most of them are totally unaware how applicable 
is the anecdote to themselves. All of us are very 
ignorant, and those who are held to be wise and 
learned, often the most ignorant of all; for a man 
may know science, or literature, or art, and even 
the three, and yet know less of the world in which 
he lives than a sharp crossing-sweeper. The know- 
ledge of our fellow-creatures, which we have high 
authority for holding to be the most valuable of all 
acquirements, is frequently given to persons who 
know little else ; while the most intelligent mathe- 
matical and Hebrew scholars are sometimes less 
fitted to make their way in life, through simple 
ignorance, than children. There is no real cause, 
therefore, for any man to be puffed up by know- 
ledge ; for the more perfectly he has studied any 
subject or set of subjects, the less likely he is to 
understand matters of a different nature: the more 
we know, in fact, the less we are likely to know. 
In the following paper will be found a number of 
expressions in common circulation, and familiar 
in men’s mouths as Chambers’s Journal, but the 
meaning of which is more or less hidden from 
those who use or hear them; but while I point 
them out, let not the wise smile scornfully in their 
conceit, for it is probable that they are ignorant of 
a thousand things in the great book of Human Life, 
which are known to those at whom they smile. 

I am one of the Vulgar myself, and I stand by 
my order ; I have all the esprit de corps of the Great 
Unlearned. If it was the custom of contributors 
to these pages to append their names to their con- 
tributions, I would do so, in the present instance, 
without a blush, although I am about to make a 


confession of Nescience. I do not pretend to have 
‘a glimmering, ‘a smattering,’ ‘an imperfect 
knowledge’ of the common things I am about to 
instance. I know absolutely nothing about them 
whatsoever. I am like Bishop Colenso’s Kaffir. 
I know nothing, but I am very anxious to be 
informed. Why should I be ashamed of being igno- 
rant of what I have never been taught? I know 
some persons who are above asking their way in a 
town or district in which they have never set 
foot in their lives ; but I do not consider theirs a 
proper pride. When I was very young and foolish, 
however, I think I must have entertained some 
lofty notions of this sort. When a very little boy, 
and unable to appreciate sermons, I used to pass 
some of the time when the black man took the 
place of the white man in the pulpit, in reading 
the italicised portions of the Book of Common 
Prayer. ‘The Ordinary, it may be remembered, 
plays therein a very conspicuous character. Certain 
things are to take place at particular periods, 
‘when commanded by the Ordinary.’ Now, thought 
I, who is the Ordinary? Who can this mysterious 
dignitary be, of whom I have never elsewhere 
heard? And what a singular, not to say a derog- 
atory title it seemed to be! It was evident that 
he was some very important personage—more so 
even than the Suffragan, which I conceived to be 
an animal; and yet how was it, that, looking 
through the great west window of the church 
(which was in the street of a country town), I 
could see these remarkable words painted under 
the sign of the Dog and Duck public-house imme- 
diately opposite : ‘ The Ordinary every Sunday at 


half-past one.’ Now, what a very odd place, thought ||” 


I, is the Dog and Duck for the Ordinary to be at, 
and more particularly upon a Sunday. My boyish 
pride was such, that years elapsed before I got to 
know that one of these ordinaries was a dinner ; 
what the other is—the one in italics—I am sorry 
to say I do not know to this day, although I am 
sure it has not been for want of asking. 

While we are speaking of ecclesiastical subjects, 
let me mention St Simeon Stylites. Everybody 
who knows Tennyson knows and admires the saint 
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in question ; but how do they pronounce his name? 
Not one youn; gentleman ou of four dare read 
that poem aloud for fear of coming to that sticking- 
place. Nobody, of course, would be so cruel as to 

lace a lady in such a predicament. Stylites, or 
Btylights—which As for inquiring why he is 
the the other, that is 

yon e scope of the present paper. 0 
almost as soon jem of ales questions concerning 
the ~~ yo an expression which always 
awakens the deepest awe of which my nature is 
capable. For myself, I have never even ventured to 
guess at what this latter name may be; but I have 
a friend, one Venturesome (as John Bunyan would 
say), who imagines it to be an ointment used by 

olars ; and, indeed, it does sound like something 
advertised for the hair. Another classical subject 
about which any information would be fully 
received by the present writer is the Partheno 
Republic. One would think, at first sight, that it 
was Athens; yet I have never heard it mentioned 
except in connection with France or Italy. Some 
mental association which I cannot in here 
leads me to the word Palladium. From conversa- 
tions which I have overheard at different times, by 
competent persons, I know that it is one of three 
things—a statue, a metal, or a jury-box. But it 
is surely important to know which. And, by the 
by, before I forget it, would anybody be so good as 
to tell me whether the disease ed Apotheosis is 
catching or not; for it is evidently something 
serious and a deal about ? 

Finally, and promising to ask no more enigmas 
of a classical character, I would like to be informed 
whether the Aldine Press was a newspaper, or an 
instrument of torture. And, in either case, in what 
did it differ from the Minerva Press? 

Everybody, I hope, has heard of the Pandects ; 
yet I do not think that any very clear idea of them 
1s possessed by the public mind. It seems to me 
that they ought to be a hill-tribe in Northern 

ia ; ve I not read somewhere of ‘a 
compatible in, I am quite aware—for ve 
looked it out in the Shies—that Armenia is 
@ province in Asia Minor; and yet I have the 
most distinct recollection of hearing it described as 
@ great grievance that the Arminians should have 
been exiled from Holland. Even Venturesome 
can offer no explanation of such an incongruity as 
this. He is generally, however, very fertile in 
suggestion; and if he cannot settle a disputed 

int, at least contrives to throw some ingenious 
ight upon it. We were arguing together yester- 
day, for instance, upon Tontines, which J held to 
be a rich species of mixed biscuit, and he a pickle 
of exquisite flavour; we both allowed that it was 
sunething very rare and expensive, because it was 
always associated with vast sums of money ; but to 

beyond this common ground, was to quarrel. At 
fast, cried Venturesome: ‘I have it! Tontines are 
a substitute for butter at breakfast, and they come 
up in lead-boxes, which are uncommonly difficult 


. Those are sardines !’ exclaimed I, laughing. 

‘So they are,’ quoth Venturesome, laughing too : 
*then I don’t know anything at all about Tontin 
no more do you ;’ which was so far satisfactory, an 


* Is it not ible that our ingenious contributor ma; 
be thinking of ‘a learned Pundit? d 


tp, 


saved us a world of argument, and perhaps mutual 
insult, for which each must have made his amende 
honorable. That is to say, according to the diction- 
aries (for I have them on my side here), each must 
have gone in his shirt, with a rope about his neck, 
and a taper in his hand, and made a apol 

to the other. I have often h ladies : 
without a blush, of going through this singular 
ceremony—of having made the amende honorable ; 
but it has always shocked me. The similarity of 
name reminds me of the Armed Neutrality, of the 
nature of which I am altogether ignorant; but I 
trust it was not so bad as the other. Let us ho 
that it had the Pragmatic Sanction, at least, for its 
existence. 

Another subject, which I a with caution, 
is that of the Farnese Family. I can’t for the 
life of me help it, nor give any reason for it ; but 
I associate them somehow with imperfectly-draped 
statuary. If I am alluding to people whom it is 
wrong to speak of, pray, let me know; but I feel 
pretty confident that they mixed in ne: society, 
= the head of the family belonged to a 

Most le have heard of one’s making a congé, 
I ale, Ua is not a jelly, but a bow. Well, I 
am going to make mine now; but before I go, just 
two questions more—First, What was the Self- 
denying Ordinance, and has it any relation to the 
present Anti-tobacco Society ? ond, What is 
the connection—for it haunts me—between Joanna 
Southcote and Sarah Sands? And why is the 
latter always called the Sarah Sands ? 

Any information addressed to me ( the 
editor) upon these points will be ully 
received. I have nothing more to say at present, 
having reached my Grand Climacteric. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
CHAPTER XXII.—THE SEARCH. 


SaRinkInG away from the body of the unhappy 
Grimjaw, and fleeing from the solitary spot in 
which it lay, I ran down towards the Heronry, where, 
in the distance, I could now perceive a number 
of persons assembled upon the lake-side. Below 
and above it, the stream flowed on as usual; but 
the larger area of water which contained the island, 
was frozen over with a thin coating of ice, This 
was being broken by men armed with long and 
heavy poles, after which the work of dragging the 
water was commenced. The scene was as desolate 
as the occupation was ghastly and depressing. 
Perched upon stony slabs of their<now leafless 
home, the huge birds watched the proceedings 
with grave and serious air: at first, they imagined, 
I think, that the thing was done for their own 
behoof, and to the end that they might supply 
themselves with fish as usual; but the appearance 
of the grappling-irons disabused them of this idea. 
Now one, and now another, unable to restrain their 
curiosity, would rise slowly and warily into the air, 
and making a circuit over our heads, return to their 
old position, to reflect, with head aside, upon what 
they had seen. The presence as spectators of these 


awful character of the employment in which we 


gigantic creatures, certainly increased the weird and \ 
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village who were unaccustomed to see them 
in such close proximity. Still, the work was 
not gone about any means in reverent and 
solemn silence. If any man wishes his neighbours 
to speak their mind about him thoroughly and 
unreservedly, I should say, judging from what I 
heard on that occasion, Let him disappear, and be 
dragged for. It is not so certain he is dead, that 
any epee Gar be exercised in telling the 
severest truths about him ; nor yet is there suffi- 
cient chance of his reap ce to make them 
reticent through fear. Gale hen the drags halted 
a little, meeting with some hidden obstruction, all 
tongues were silent, and pale faces clustered about 
the toilers, expecting that the dreadful thing they 
sought was about to be brought to land. 

thought we had had him then,’ said one of 
the men, an occasion of this sort ; ‘ but it was 
only a piece of stone.’ 

‘It might have been his heart, for all that,’ 

muttered another cynically; and a murmur of 
‘ Ay, that’s true,’ went round them all. 
7 ‘Has anybody been about the Home Spinney 
this morning ?’ — I of Oliver Bradford, who 
had just given up his place at the ropes to a fresh 
man. 


* No, sir, nor last night either, as it turns out. It 
will be bad for somebody if Sir Massingberd does 
return, and finds ont that the watcher who ought 
to have been there, was wiled away elsewhere, by 
what he thought was poachers holloing to one 
another—some owl’s cry, as I should ju And 
to-day, I doubt if a creature has been near the place, 

one.’ 

‘And who was the watcher there last night, 
Oliver ?” 

* Well, sir, we must not make mischief ; he was a 
young chap new at the business, a sort of - 
nevvey of mine by the wife’s side, He’ll do better 
next time, will young Dick Westlock. He was 
over-eager, that’s all. And when you hear a cry 
in these woods, unless you are thoroughly accus- 
tomed to them, it may lead you a pretty dance: it 
—_ a practised ear to tell rightly where it comes 


‘You should know me better Bradford,’ returned 
I, ‘ than to suppose I would bring a lad to harm by 
mentioning such a matter; but I should like to 
ask him a question or two, if you will point 
him out, 

‘ There he is then, sir,’ answered Oliver, pointing 
to a good-looking honest lad enough, but one who 
perhaps would scarcely have been considered suffi- 
ciently old for so trustworthy a part as sentinel of 
the had he not been grand-nephew 
to the h -keeper. 

au took an owl for a er i 

lowed his voice all over the Chase.’ pre 

*It wasn’t no owl, sir, quoth Dick stoutly; ‘it 
were the voice of a man, whosoever it was.’ 

* Don’t thee be a fool,’ exclaimed his uncle roughly. 
‘T tell thee it was a bird, and called like this;’ and 
cry of an owl. 

This was not greatly unlike the sound which had 
so recently affrighted my own ears ; but then owls 
rarely cry in the daytime. 

4 ‘Dick,’ cried I, ‘never mind your uncle ; listen 


tome. If you thought it was a human voice, what 
did think it 

seemed to me to be a sort of wobbling in the throat ; 
and I thought it might be a sound among some 
poaching f made with a bird-call, or the like 
of that.’ 

‘Supposing it said any word at all, Dick, what 
word was it most like ?’ 

em as thoug to hi 
some extremely complicated riddle 

‘Was it anything like ‘Hel—p, hel—p?’ said I, 
imitating as well as I could those terrible tones. 

‘Bless my body,’ quoth Mr Richard, slapping his 
legs with his hands, in admiration of my sagacity, ‘if 
them ain’t the very words as it did say!’ 

‘What think you of that, Oliver Bradford?’ 
inquired I gravely. 

‘As the bell tinks, so the fool thinks,’ 
the head-keeper sententiously. ‘If you asked 
Dick whether the word wasn’t “Jerusalem,” he 


‘Still, I, ‘since there may be something 

ncy in the thing, and the voice, if it 
was one, could not have come from under water, let 
the Park woods be thoroughly searched at once. 
There are men enough outside the gates to do that, 
without suspending the work that is going on here, 
and why should we lose time?’ 

The head-keeper sulkily muttered something 
about not wanting a caddel of people poking their 
noses into every part of Fairburn Ease ; then with 
earnest distinctness, as —— = thought had onl 
just struck him : ‘ Besides, Mr Meredii let me tell 
ow that they may get to know more than is good 

or them.’ 

At these words,I cast an involuntary glance at 
the plantation within a few hundred feet of us, in 
a of which dwelt Sinnamenta—Lady 


‘You may know, sir, continued the keeper, 
translating my thought, ‘ but everybody don’t know, 
and it’s much better that they shouldn’t.’ 

Certainly the objection was a grave one, and I 
was glad enough to perceive Mr Long coming down 
from the Hall towards us, an authority by whom 
the question could be decided. 

‘You had better ask him yourself, Oliver,’ said I, 
for as my tutor had never spoken to me of the 
existence of the unfortunate maniac, I did not 
like to address him upon the subject. Bradford 
therefore went forward to meet him ; and after they 
had had some talk together, Mr Long beckoned me 
to him. 


‘I think with you, Peter, said he, ‘that in any 
case, we should lose no time in searching the Chase. 
If we do not discover what we » Wwe can 
scarcely fail to find some trace of a struggle, if 
struggle there has been, between such a man as 
Sir Massingberd and whoever may have assailed 
him. If he has been murdered, it 1s, of course, just 
possible that the assassins threw the body into 
the water, although not here, since the ice would 
scarcely have formed over it like this ; otherwise, 
they could not have removed it without leaving 
some visible trace, Do you, Bradford, and a couple 
of your own men, examine that plantation yonder 
thoroughly, so that it need not be searched again ; 

elp. 
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I have taken in my time in many a ‘ quest’ 
for game, both and little: I have sought on 
foot in the rock-crannies of the North for the hill- 
fox ; I have penetrated the tangled jungles of 
| Hindustan for tiger ; I have s alone, gun in 

hand, on the skirts of a tropical forest, not knowing 
what bird or beast the beaters within might chance 
at any moment to drive forth; but I have never 
experienced such excitement as that which I felt 
when, one of forty men, I walked from end to end 
of Fairburn Chase in search of its lost master. 

In one long line, and at the distance of about 
twenty yards from one another, we plodded on slowly 
and steadily, and with eyes that left no bush unex- 
amined. is work, which in summer would have 
been toil indeed, was rendered aw easy 
by the bareness of the season ; the frost, too, made 
the swamps in the hollows safe to the tread, and 
the tangled underwood brittle before us. Many a 
sunken spot we found hidden in brake and brier, 
and scarcely known to the keepers themselves, 
such as might easily have held, and we could not 
but think how fitly, the Thing we feared to find ; 
and sometimes, when one man called to his neigh- 
bours, the whole line would halt, and each could 
scarcely restrain himself from running in, and 
seeing with his own eyes what trace of the missing 
man it was which had provoked the exclamation. 
We began at the outskirts of the Park, and worked 
towards the Hall, so that the Home Spinney, which 
was the likeliest spot of all, since he had been last 
seen going in that direction, was reserved for the end. 
As the men approached it, the excitement increased ; 
they almost ran over the large open space in which 
stood the Wolsey Oak, extending its gnarled and 
naked arms aloft, as if in horror; but when they 
searched the coppice itself, and found the body of 
Grimjaw, stiffened into stone since I last saw it, 
many of them were not so eager to push on. I had 
omitted to tell them of the wretched animal’s death, 
and the effect of the sight upon them was really 
considerable. 

That ‘the hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense, is in nothing more true than in 
the emotion produced by the sufferings or decease 
of animals upon gentle folks and upon labouring 
persons. Greater familiarity with such tacles, 
and perhaps, too, a larger experience of hi 
and sorrow among his own fellow-creatures—whic 
naturally tends to weaken his sense of pity for mere 
animals—prevents the peasant from being moved at 
all by some sights at which his superiors would be 
really shocked: a dead horse lying in the road is, to 
the stonebreaker, a dead horse and nothing more; 
whereas to him who goes by on wheels—unless 
he is a inary surgeon—the sight is positively 

i ing. Iam sure that the spectacle of half-a- 


Oliver Bradford, for instance, in the least, while if 
they had been ‘lurchers, and given to poachin 
ga: such a funereal scene would have afford 

im unmixed satisfaction. But when he saw 
Grimjaw lying dead, and frozen, he shook his head 
very gravely, and bade us mark his words: ‘That 
that ere dog didn’t die for nothing, but for a si 
That he would never have died—not he—if ‘his 
master and constant companion had still had 
breath in him, and, more than that, we should find 
—we might take his word for it—that that there 
body and that of Sir Massingberd Heath were 
not very far from one another.’ 


dozen ordinary dead dogs would not have affected | o 


There were murmurs of hushed and awestruck 
adhesion to these remarks, but not a dissentient 
voice in all the company ; and in a frame of mind 
which would now be undoubtedly called ‘sensa- 
tional,’ and not in a broken line of march, as here- 
tofore, but almost shoulder to shoulder, we entered 
the Home Spinney. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—WHAT WAS IN THE COVERED CART, 


If this true narrative of mine should chance to 
find its channel of publication in a hebdomadal 
periodical, and the end of the last chapter coincide 
with the end of the week, I am afraid I shall have 
unduly aroused the expectation of my readers, and 
kept them upon tenter-hooks during that period 
upon false pretences, or rather what may seem to be 
so. They will doubtless have promised themselves 
some ghastly spectacle—and I give them my honour 
that if they all col have patience they shall have 
it—to be presented in the very next page or two, 
It may disappoint them, temporarily, to hear that 
though we searched the coppice, tree by tree, and 
left not one heap of leaves unstirred by our feet, 
that we found nothing—Nothing. And yet I will 
venture to say, that if we had come upon that sight 
which all were so prepared for, the stiffened limbs 
of murdered Sir Massingberd, with his cruel face 
set for ever in death, and his hard eyes scowli 
up at the sky, it would scarcely have filled us wit 
~— awe. It would have been a terrible sight, 

oubtless ; but with every minute the terror would 
have faded, until at last it might have even melted 
into pity. He could at least have hurt no man 
more, being dead. But now that he was onl 
Lost—still Lost—we looked at one another wit 
dumb surprise, and over our own shoulders with 
misgivings. He was not above ground in all 
Fairburn Chase, that was certain ; nor under water, 
for the draggin -parties had discovered no more 
than we. y idea of suicide was quite out of the 
question ; Sir Massingberd Heath was the last man 
to leave life before he was summoned, even if he 
really felt, as he averred, that there was no sort of 
risk in doing so, Wicked men have a tolerably 
high opinion of this world, notwithstanding their 
low views of the people that inhabit it ; and the 
French philosopher who put an end to his not 
invaluable existence upon the ground that he had 
had enough of everything, was an exceptional case. 

At the same time, the probabilities were im- 
mensely against the baronet’s having voluntarily 
undertaken an ee considering the cir- 
cumstances under which he must have set out— 
on foot, fatigued, and at so late an hour. If secrecy 
had been his object, it would have Been far more 
easily secured by his departure at a less extra- 
i In the after day 
passed without any tidings, an e ™m 
of his in ce deepened and spread. 

Long was en sedeal upon the matter at first, 
rofessing to entertain little doubt that the wilful 
uire would presently return, malicious and grim 
as ever; but as time went on, he began to grow 
uneasy, and seemed to find relief in conversing 
upon the subject, and suggesting more or less 
impossible contingencies. 

*Do you remember, Peter,’ said he one morning 
at b time, ‘reading out to me, some months 
ago, an account of the murder of a certain lieu- 


tenant of the Coast-guard by smugglers on the east 
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coast—how he oppressed them and treated them 
with unnecessary cruelty for many, many months, 
until at last they took him away out of his bed by 
force, and carried him no man knew whither, and 
put him to death, with tortures ?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned I, ‘perfectly well. They buried 
the = wretch up to his neck in the sea-sand, 
and bowled stones at his head.’ 

‘Well, Peter, that frightful scene is constantly 
representing itself whenever I shut my eyes; only 
the head is that of Sir Massingberd. i cannot 
imagine how distressing it is to me now to go to 
bed, with the expectation of this re-enacting itself 
before I can get to sleep.’ 

* Dear me, how ul!’ returned I. ‘But does 
not the fact of your only recognising the victim, 
convince you of the unreality of the thing? If you 
knew the faces of the smugglers, then indeed’—— 

‘I do know them, Peter,’ interrupted my tutor 
gravely ; ‘thatis the worst of it ; although it should, 
as you say, rather convince me of the imagi 
character of the scene, since the actors in it have 
long been dead and gone, I believe. They are not 
smugglers, but gipsies. There is one w in 
particular, one py man, into whose history I 
need not enter, but who once incurred the baronet’s 
vengeance, and I am afraid it is but too likely 
perished in a It is a sad story of dece 
tion on both sides; but it is certain that Sir 
Massingberd richly earned the hatred of the wander- 
ing people. I have no right, of course, to make any 
such but, Peter, I cannot help thinking that 
it is they who have made — with the Squire. I 

inquired in the village about 

the tribe that generally inhabit the fir-grove on 

the Crittenden Road, and it seems they left the 

eee by night, on or about the very date of Sir 
assingberd’s disappearance.’ 

My heart grew cold and hea’ 
these words, delivered though 


as a stone at 
ey were with 
vagueness, and without any threat of action to 
follow them, for the suspicion which my tutor now 
expressed had long ago taken firm root in my own 
mind. I would not, however, have given expression 
to it upon any account, and my present wish was to 
do away with this notion of the rector’s as much 
as possible. I would not, perhaps, have assisted 
in the escape of the Cingari from punishment, if 
punishment they deserved, but neither would I have 
ut out my hand to deliver them up. The Law 
had taken its wicked will of them often enough 
already, and in connection with this very man. 
‘Those who know these people best,’ said I, 
‘such as Bradford and the keepers, do not think it 
at all probable that they would have had the 
courage to face Sir berd. Even if they 
— it, what could they have done but slain 
im? and if slain, where have they put him to?’ 
‘Ged alone knows, said my tutor solemnly ; 
‘but the man at the pike at Crittenden says, I 
believe, that they had a covered cart with em, 
which they have never been known to have before. 
I murmured something to the effect that the 
winter was coming on, and that it was likely 
enough that they should have procured for them- 
selves some peripatetic shelter of that kind ; but a 
nameless horror took hold upon me, in spite of 
m., when Mr Long rejoined, that he should 
think it his duty to have the gipsies followed, and 
a thorough examination of their effects to be made. 
I had not another word to say. I seemed already 


to see poor old Rachel Liversedge standing in the 
felon’s dock, avowing and glorying in her guilt, and 
defiant of the sentence which would consign her 
and hers to the same fate that had overtaken, with 
no such justice, Stanley Carew. Any hope of 
escape for them, I knew, was out of the question. 
They had not the means for speedy travel, while, 
in those days of superstition and intolerance, the 
Cingari were an object of animadversion and alarm, 
whithersoever they moved. That very day— 
acting upon information received concerning their 
present whereabouts—Mr Long set out on horseback, 
accompanied by the parish constable, and came up 
with the party whom he sought upon a certain 
common within twenty miles of Fairburn. The 
tribe, of whom I had only seen three grown-up 
members, were tolerably numerous, and the con- 
stable evinced his fitness for being a peace-officer 
by counselling the rector to do nothing rash—at 
least until reinforcements should permit of his 
doing so with safety. The sight, however, of the 
covered cart, Sage as it seemed, jealously in the 
very centre of the encampment, was too much for 
Mr Long, who, to do him justice, was as bold 


as a lion, except where conventional ‘ position,’ 
as in the case of Sir Massingbe made 
him indi for action. He turned his horse 


straight for the desired object, in spite of the 
threatening looks of several men, who were tinker- 
ing about an immense fire, and was only stopped 
by the youngest of them starting up, and laying 
his hand imperatively upon his bridle-rein. 

‘Have you a warrant, Mr Long, inquired the 
gipsy sternly, ‘that you ride through our camp, 
when all the rest of the common is open to yous 
and wish to pry into that poor place yonder, whi 
is all we have of house and home ? 

The rector had no sort ie mz for what he did, 
and was therefore proportionally indi t. 

‘ Unhand my bridle, sirrah !’ cried he. ‘ Whatis 
your name, who seem to know mine so well, and 
yet whe knows me so little, that you can imagine 

am here in other cause that of Right and 
iy Walter Carew,’ replied the 

name is ter i gipsy, 
still retaining his hold. - 

‘Then that is warrant sufficient for what I do,’ 
cried my tutor excitedly, and raising his riding- 
whip as he spoke. 

e swarthy face of the gleamed with 
passion, and his unoccupied right hand sought his 
side, as if for a weapon. Mischief would undoubt- 
edly have ensued, but that at that moment the 
curtains of the covered cart were parted by a skinny 
hand, and the voice of Rachel Liversedge was heard 
bidding the young man let the bridle go, and not 
spill parson’s blood, which was as bad as — 
milk and water. Then she added, with m 
courtesy: ‘ Pray, come hither, Mr Long ; our doors 
are always open, and there can be no intrusion 
where there are only females and sickness.’ 

‘If that be all, returned my tutor in a softened 
tone—for though somewhat arbitrary, as it would 
now be thought, towards his inferiors, he was ever 

tle to the sex—‘ if that indeed be all, I shall not 
inflict my presence upon you long.’ * 


*In those days, it was not thought incumbent upon 
ministers of the ¢ to look after gipsy-folk, whose 
aS ap Se any, were not to be much 
saving. 
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With those words, he threw himself from his 
horse, and climbed up into the cart ; it was rather 
a roomy one, but all that was in it was clearly to 
be seen at the first glance. It was ted with 
rushes thick, from which 
was ily engaged in weaving chair-bottoms. 
Opposite no her sat another female, e in the 
same articles, but constructing out of them crowns 
and necklaces, which, though they did not very 
much resemble the ornaments for which they were 
a me appeared to afford her exquisite satis- 


on. 

‘Why don’t you introduce me, Rachel ?’ exclaimed 
she testily, as Mr Long looked in. ‘Don’t you see 
the tleman is bowing ?—Sinnamenta—Lad 
Heath? The secret of the gipsies’ sudden mn | 
as well as of their use of the vehicle which had 
excited his suspicions, was at once apparent to the 


rector. 

‘Is she better, happier in your custody ?’ inquired 
my tutor, in a whisper, of the chair-maker. ‘God 
knows I would not disturb her, if she be.’ 

*My little sister is not beaten now,’ observed 
Rachel bitterly ; ‘although, of course, we have not 
those luxuries with which her husband has always 
surrounded her.’ 

‘ four times, Sister Rachel!’ observed the 
afflicted one, in a tone of remonstrance— one, two, 
three, four,’ checking them off on her poor fingers, 
covered with worthless gewgaws. ‘I don’t consider 
a beatings anything, only Sir Massing- 

eurse have found him!’ exclaimed 
Rac Liversedge fervently—‘may He have 
avenged her wrongs upon him at last! Don’t look 
at me, sir, as though I were a witch wishing a 
man ill. I wish I were a witch. How he should 

ine, and rave, and writhe, and suffer ten thousand 
hs in one!’ 

She spoke with such hate and fury, that Mr Long 
involuntarily cast once more a suspicious glance 
around him, as though in reality she possessed the 
means of vengeance which she so ardently desired. 
‘ Did you expect to find him here ?’ continued she. 
‘That was it, was it? I wish you had. I would 
that I had his fleshless bones to shew you. It is 
not my fault that I have them not, be sure. If 
there were any manliness left among my people— 
but there is not ; they are curs all—if any memo: 
of the persecuted and the murdered had dwelt 
within them, as with me, let alone this work of 
his’—she pointed to her unconscious sister— for 
which, he done nought else, I would have torn 
his heart out, he would not have lived thus long 
by forty years. For aught we know, however, he 
lives yet ; only poway e was gone, we went and 
took our little sister from her wretchedness, and 
thus will keep her if you give us leave—you 
Christian gentlemen. ere he may be, we 
know not; we only hope that in some hateful 
spot—in hell, if — a plac there be—he may be 


suffering unimagined pains. 

The fervour and energy of her words, however 
reprehensible in a moral point of view, were 
such as left no doubt in the mind of Mr Long 
that the gipsy woman spoke truth. i 
her, therefore, that, so far as he was concern 


she should not be molested in the custody of | evil 


her unfortunate sister, my tutor rode to 
Fairburn, relieved from the dread burden of his 
late suspicion, but more at his wits’ end for an 


elucidation of the disap of Sir i 

berd than ever. I 
his errand among my dusky friends had been 
bootless ; but by the next morning’s post I had 
received bitter news from Harley Street. A copy 


and they all knew, he said—that my hand was 
the last to do Marmaduke hurt—to do aught but 


blaming me. It was most a 
of the ript written in Lucy’s.own hand—so 
fair, so clear, so brave, so like her own sweet self— 
saying that I must not reproach myself because I 
had been overreached by a base man. ‘ Marma- 
duke will write soon,’ she said ; ‘he does not love 
you less because he is silent upon this matter, and 
must be kept so for alittle while.’ He was ill, 
then, thanks to my dull wits ; and out of ¢ | she 
had written ‘Marmaduke.’ Ah me, wo not 
have been ill! Would J not have welcomed kin- 
ship with a score of wicked uncles for such pity! 
‘He does not love you less because he is silent’— 

‘A most unfortunate business,’ said Mr Long 
reflectively, when he had himself of this 
intelligence. ‘That letter of Sir Massingberd’s will 
undo all the good of the last twelve months. 
With what a devilish ingenuity for torment has he 
framed every phrase. “My arm will reach you 
wheresoever you are; at the time you least expect it, 
and from the quarter to which yow have least looked. 
However Well it may seem to be with you, tt will not 
be Well.” How thoroughly he knew his nephew! 
This will make Heath a wretched 
man for life.’ 


‘Not if Sir Massingberd be dead,’ said I, ‘and 


‘That is true,’ responded my tutor 1 then 
added, without, I think, intending me to hear it: 
‘But what will be worse than anything is this 
doubt as to whether he be dead or not.’ 

I felt convinced of this too, and bowed my head 
in sorrow and silence. There was a long pause. 
Then my tutor suddenly started up, and exclaimed 
with animation ; ‘ Peter, will you go with me to 
London? I certainly shall do no- more good 
there, just now, than here ; and I think that your 
presence will be very needful in Harley Street.’ 

returned I, thinking of the mail which passed at 


night. 

‘We will be off within an hour,’ replied my 
tutor; ‘I will order — from the inn at 
once. Too much time been lost already—we 
— started when Sir Massingberd himself 


‘Do you think he is gone to town, then, with any 

inquired I, ag 

‘If he has gone at all, it is certain it is for no 

food, rejoined the rector gravely. ‘It is more than 
disappearance 


ikely that this ee 


tingly enclosed to Marmaduke from his uncle, 
reached me from Mr Gerard. His words were 
kind, and intended to be comforting. He knew of 
course that I had been deceived—he well knew— 
protect and uphold him. But | oon see a 
|some grievous harm had occurred through me, 
| nevertheless, as Sir Massingberd’s cat’s-paw. It 
| Was more apparent to me because there was not 
| one accompanying word from my dear friend him- 
self, whom I knew too well to imagine capable of 
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ruse to throw us off our guard. The cat that 


|| despaired of attaining her end by other means, 


pretended to be Dead. 


FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF 
THE GREAT SHIP. 


Neak, or before the time of the Great Exhibition 
in 1851, our merchants made a determination to 


round the Cape is very tedious ; and hence there 


Navigation Company’ was formed, and various 
partial attempts were made; but these gradually 
came to an unsu issue, chiefly owing to the 
vast expense of maintaining coal-dépéts at various 
stations on the route. ence, @ question was 
raised, ‘Could we not build a steamer so large as 
to contain coal enough for a voyage to India and 
back : thus enabling us to obtain a supply at the 
cheapest possible rate?’ Who first; propounded 
this query, it matters little to decide ; Put the late 
Mr was the engineer employed to furnish 
the details of a 


The years 1851 and 1852 passed before these 
weighty matters could be settled ; but in 1853 the 
company raised sufficient capital, and gave Mr 
Scott Russell an order to build a vast ship on 
Brunel’s plan. It was to be constructed in the Isle 
of Dogs, and launched into the Thames by the end 
of 1854. There was a resolve that both paddle- 
wheels and a screw propeller should be used, 
because (as it was eo we there would be 
greater average speed wi e same power, greater 


stopping when needed, less vibration and pitching, 
less necessity for standing rigging, and less strain 
and wear. ether these anticipations have been 


—_ or disproved, we need not stop to inquire. 

companies) concerned, this, at least, must 
admitted, that the ship actually built, and now in 
trouble, corresponds in all essential i 
with the original plan: viz., a length of 680 feet, 
breadth of 83, depth of 58, with screw — 
propulsion of nearly 3000 horse-power. 

the directors that er dimensions 
than these would not suffice. The main object 
was, to obviate the necessity of stopping to on 
the way ; this necessity, in smaller ships which had 
made the voyage, occasioned a delay of twelve to 
twenty da ly dt the detention L... and 
partly in the detour e to get to the coaling- 
Irrespective of the cost of 
coal was enormously i ; from four to six 
thousand tons (enough for a voyage to India and 
back) cost as much as fifteen or twenty thousand 
tons when bought at English or Welsh ports : see- 
ing that separate ships had to be chartered to take 
out the re ray the necessary intermediate stations. 
It was calculated that a vessel of the noble dimen- 
sions which Mr Scott Russell undertook to build 
would carry twenty thousand tons of coal, five 
thousand tons of goods, five hundred first-class 
passengers, and a much larger number of second 
and third class passengers or troops. The 
length would enable ship (it was ) to 


attain fifteen knots an hour with a smaller propor- 
knots: such a speed, indeed, as would render a 
voyage to India practicable in thirty to thirty-five 
days, or to Australia in two or three days more. 
It was calculated that if all the goods’ space were 
occupied, at L.4, 10s. per ton (much under the 
for freight), on the outward-voyage ; 
and half passenger space occupied, at 1.65, 
L.35, and L.25 per ‘passenger, according to class ; 
and only one-third both of cargo and passenger 
— occupied on the home-voyage, it would pay, 
defraying every expense, forty per cent. on the 
capital invested, without government subsidy or 
mail contract of any kind. Alas, how isi 
are these golden estimates, judged by the light 
actual experience ! 

The year 1854 witnessed a certain amount of pro- 
gress —_ the Great > but not nearly somuch 
as had been hoped for. Scott Russell employed 
twelve hun loads of timber in piling the ground 
for the monster to rest on; and on this buildi 
slip he gradually reared that remarkable cellular 
structure of riveted plate-iron which was wont to 
attract so much attention from the mgers on. 
board down-river steamers. Mr Rose 

i gigantic steam-engines es, 
with four cylinders sixteen feet long by six in 
diameter ; while Messrs Watt commenced the screw- 
engines, with cylinders no less than seven feet in 
diameter. A vast and complete factory was erected 
and stocked at Millwall, for the building of this ship 
alone ; and, indeed, the ship was more like a town 
than a mere floating object—likely to weigh, when 
quite finished, something like twelve thousand tons, 
irrespective of coal and cargo. While this work, 
in 1854, was progressing, the wonderful spread of 

id-working in Australia drew the attention of the 
Pam towards that region. They measured the 
routes on the ocean, and found that the 
istance from the Land’s End to Melbourne by the 
Cape of Good Hope (11,819 miles) is smaller than 
by Cape Horn, the Isthmus of Suez, or the Isthmus 
of Panama. They indulged in pleasant dreams of 
a profitable trade in carrying emigrants and English 
manufactured goods to Australia, and bringing 
ld, wool, corn, and other colonial produce ; or, at 
east, of being able to decide whether that route or 
the India would pay them best. 

So slow was the work on the Great Ship (or the 
Mammoth, the L or the Great Eastern, for 
it has been known by all these names at different 
times), that the year 1855 was spent in merely pro- 
gressing with, without finishing, the hull, engines, 
paddle-wheels, and screw-pro . Mr Brunel 
told the directors that he would soon lay a deck on 
the central portion, to see how one or two of the 


compartments would appear ; that the designs for 
the screws and paddles oe Bom repared, as also 


those for the masts and rigging. e directors, on 
their part, were by: asaya look about for a 
commander for the Great Ship ; one who would be 
possessed of abilities more varied, and be fitted 
to bear responsibilities more onerous, than any 
merchant-captain hitherto known. So far well; 
but so far from the great work being finished by 
the end of the year 1854, it was now fairly 
announced that 1856 would before the 
ty er could take to the ocean. And even 
when this last-named year was ended, and 1857 far 


advanced, there was still the ship at Millwall. 
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Meanwhile troubles, ‘thick and threefold, had 
come upon the company. Mr Scott Russell fell 
into commercial embarrassments, and the directors 
were obliged to take the finishing of the vessel 
upon themselves, amid all sorts of entangle- 
ments about debits and credits. All the capital 
was spent, and all the money borrowed that could 
be borrowed at an enormous rate of interest ; and 
so it came about that the original company broke 
down altogether, consented to bear their losses as 
best they might, and made over their property to a 
new company, on terms which seemed to give a 
bright prospect to the latter. 
en came the memorable failures of November 
and December 1857, when Mr Brunel’s stupendous 
lan of launching obstinately refused to be success- 
|—bringing great mortification to him, great loss 
to the company, and an infinity of suggestions 
from those who believed themselves to be better 
judges than the inventive engineer. 

Owing to the difficulties which were apprehended 
in launching so gigantic a ship into the river end- 
wise, in the mode, Mr Brunel developed a plan 
for launching her broadside. Two immense launch- 
ways, or solid timber-platforms, were formed, each 
measuring three hun feet by a hundred and 
twenty, and sloping gradually downwards at an 
incline of about one in twelve. On these platforms, 
constructed of immense baulks and piles of timber, 
were laid eighty parallel lines of stout iron rails, 
such as are used on the Great Western Railway, 
running down from the upper edge of the plat- 
form to some distance below low-water mark. 
Under the ship itself were built two vast cradles 
of solid timber, shod at the bottom with long strips 
of thick Dag ater. laid at right angles to the iron 
rails on 


ulling and pushing, and so carry 

The water, dou the cradles might easily be 
detached from the hull. All being ready, the 
momentous attempt was made on the 3d of 
November. A distinguished party assembled (in 
the mud); the Great Ship was christened 
Leviathan ; hauling-off cables were fixed to 
lighters in the river, steam-engines were set up 
on shore to act upon these cables, and steam- 
worked hydraulic-rams of immense power were 
so placed as to press or push against the sides of 
the cradles. But all would not do; the stern 
descended faster than the head, men were killed 
or wounded by the breaking of the handle of a 
windlass, and then the ey monster refused 
to budge an inch further. the day ended. 


Then came torrents of abuse = Sa 
nderous engines, 


who was accused of ‘breaking po 
rending enormous cables, c solid masses of 
timber, bursting iron vessels, forcing up 
the soil, tearing up the very bed of the river, 
vast sums = impoverishing 
olders, ruining the vessel i reading 
terror around, and imperilling life’ These | heinous 
crimes, it is true, were not all all to have been 
committed on the first day, but they applied col- 
lectively to the whole period during which the 
launch was laboriously soupenieg Bo enormous 
was the pulling and pushing, that on one day a 
Trotman’s ee way under a strain of ninety- 
two tons ; on another day, a second anchor, under 
ninety-eight tons’ strain ; on another, the 


a 


hydraulic-ram broke (a cylinder seven inches and 
a half thick !); while the engineer was del 
with suggestions as the use of 
worms, capstans, cables, slideways, the percussive 
action of gunpowder, and so forth. 

The year 1858 opened gloomily enough. There 
was the ship, still on the launchways at Millwall, 
shifted a little, it is true, but still far above the 
level of the water. Mr Brunel had at first been 
alarmed at the prospect of his monster slipping 
down with a run into the river. But now his 
trouble was to get it to move at all. He gradually 
brought to bear a stronger pushing-force than had 
ever brought together in any engineering enter- 

rise, consisting of fourteen single and three double 

ydraulic presses or rams, one of which had some 
years before assisted in raising the Britannia 
tubular bridge at the Menai Straits. At length, on 
the 31st of January, just ninety days after the com- 
mencement of the launching, the Eastern was 
finally pushed into the Thames. What this 
launching process cost the company, we do not 
exactly remember, but it was an enormous sum ; 
and the shareholders in the new company became 
very dissatisfied. One civil engineer, strong on the 
subject of fire and smoke, assured the shareholders 
that ‘the boilers of the Great Eastern presented the 
greatest violations of natural and chemical laws 
that he had ever witnessed ;’ he defied the ‘ stokers 
and pokers’ to burn coal in the furnaces without 
great waste of fuel and enormous evolution of 
smoke; he declared that there was hardly any 
access of air except through the fuel on the grate, 
which would be equivalent to saying that ‘a man 
must breathe the air which comes from the lungs 
of another person.’ Whether or not these and 
similar expressions of opinion were trustworthy, 
they tended to breed les between the direc- 
tors, the shareholders, and Bruns’; and it was 
little consolation to be told by one .{.genious com- 
putist, that the Great Eastern exceeded, except in 

extreme breadth,’ every dimension of Noah’s ark ! 

And now came the year 1859, shewing the direc- 
tors engaged in getting capital how they best could, 
shares, or loans, or any how, ito finish the Great 
Ship. The whole of 1858 had been thus 
and the first at nag of 1859 exhibited sti 
greater activity—the company being anxiou at 
any cost, to get the ship into actual prof 
working, in any direction and for any purpose. 
was in the autumn of 1859 that the Eastern 
was a ‘show-ship’ in the Thames, visited by 
thousands of persons. They were astounded and 
delighted with the stories of ten thousand iron 
plates and two million rivets ; the ten com ents, 
each enough to hold a complete hotel, with 
saloons, dining-rooms, ms, kitchens, larders, 
and sculleries ; the alleged capacity of the ship for 
accommodating four thousand passengers and four 
hundred crew ; the paddle-wheels larger than the 
arena at Astley’s (Astley’s as it was, not as it is) ; 
the screw-engine that represented thirty- 
four tons of molten iron each; the unprece- 
dented loftiness and splendour of the saloons ; the 
three thousand guineas lavished in paint, gilding, 
mirrors, carpeting, and curtains for the best saloons 
alone; the roomy and airy second-cabins, albeit 

eries, staircases, Vi in such great 
; the iron walls that divided 
the ship into so many waterproof compartments ; 


ments, it was — that the cradles would slide 
down the launchways with the aid of a little 
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the vast and beautifully-clean engine-rooms ; 
the coal-bunkers that would hold as much as 
forty ordinary collier-ships could carry at once; 
the mighty masts and funnels of iron; the tele- 
graphic signals for communicating between captain, 
pilot, engineers, and steersmen—and all the other 
wonders of the mighty fabric. At the half-yearly 
meeting in A of this year, the directors and 
officers of the company complimented themselves 
and each other on the vast amount of work that 
had been done within a few months; and the 
shareholders were advised to be hopeful. A trial- 
trip round the coast was deemed desirable before 
any lengthened voyage was determined on; and 
this trip was made in September—with what dis- 
astrous result the readers may possibly remember. 
On the 5th of that month, the Great Eastern was 
tugged down the river by four steamers, two ahead 
and two astern, and brought to anchor off Purfleet. 
On the 6th, it reached the Nore, and many visitors 
gave the noble ship a parting cheer as they left to 
come back to the metropolis. Then on it went, 
until a terrible explosion spread terror through- 
out the o> as she was nearing Weymouth; a 
steam-cylinder burst, destroying almost oat 
in the grand saloon, and—far more sad—killing 
and wounding several persons. Great was the 
grief, exasperation, and recrimination; yet the 
ship itself gained a eel for this explosion 
scarcely damaged the hull at all. 

The season was now too far advanced to attempt 
any ocean-voy: And so, as the middle of 
October approached, the directors sent the ship 
round to Liverpool, partly to test her sea-going 
powers, and partly to make a little money by 
exhibiting her. On this voyage, the furnaces con- 
sumed 3 ten tons of coal per hour; but the 
speed attained was not so great as many persons 
had anticipated. The ship was brought round to 
Southampton towards the end of ber, and 
there remained throughout the winter. 

With a chorus of ling, the Great Eastern 
gone ear 1860. The di rs accused Mr 

tt Ri of many things done and left undone. 
He sent a circular to the shareholders, contending 
fearlessly that if anything was wrong, the directors 
were alone to blame ; that the Great Eastern was in 
all sespects a noble ship; that she was as handy 
a’ snanageable as a small vessel, immensely strong, 
«ded with efficient life-saving compartments, 
and sailed as fast as Mr Brunel and he had anti- 
cipated; that she would provide unprecedented 
comfort for passengers, and possess economy 
of transport on long voyages ; that she could enter 
any ports where smaller vessels of equal draught 
(and there are such) could enter; that she might 
be anchored at and chartered from either Liv 1, 
Southampton, Weymouth, Milford Haven, Hol - 
head, Kingstown, Cork, or Galway, and might 
enter sufficiently close to Sydney, Melbourne, 
Portland (America), New York, or Calcutta; that 
she was neither too ‘cranky’ nor too ‘ stiff,” but 
yielded to the winds and waves in a gentle rolling 
movement ; that there was less vibration from the 
engines than in any other steamer ; that even the 
accident to the ship had shewn the efficiency of 
the bulkheads or partitions; that the original 
object of Mr Brunel (poor Brunel was by this time 
no more) had been, not to attain high speed, but to 
take advantage of the economising power of fuel 
on long voyages ; that even at the speed already 


attained, she could go from Southampton to 
Australia in two-thirds of the shortest time ever 
before achieved ; that at an (ascertained) cost of 
L.2 mile run, every expense included, she 
coul pay a long voyage in carrying five thousand 
tons of goods, leaving all the passengers’ fares as 
clear profit ; and, y, that passengers would be 
sure to like the ship, on account of the roomy 
cabins, good ventilation, comforts and luxuries of 
cabins, and freedom from sea-sickness. A pro- 
voking list of _= qualities these for share- 
holders whose pockets were smarting. 

As summer approached, the question arose—Shall 
we send the shipto India, to Australia, or to America? 
Like the Vicar of Wakefield’s celebrated picture. 
the directors had a commodity so big that they did 
not know what to do with it. At last, in June 
1860, the Great Eastern crossed the ocean, and 
visited America, chiefly as a ‘show-ship ;’ for she 
carried out only forty-two passengers, and brought 
home sixty-eight. On the outward voyage, she 
travelled 3242 nautical miles in 266 hours, burning 
2876 tons of coal; on the homeward voyage, she 
travelled 2980 miles in 212 hours, burning 2744 
tons of coal. Out of these numbers, the reader 
can make any calculations he pleases. More trouble 
ensued. ‘Although 190,000 persons paid to visit 
the ship in America, the total receipts did not 
equal the total expenditure; and much more 
money was needed to be spent before another 
ocean-voyage could be made. 

When the year 1861 opened, the Great Eastern 
was in Milford Haven, undergoing various repairs 
and completions. Would that we could say that the 
last three years had brought the affairs of the noble 
ship, and those who own it, into a satisfactory con- 
dition! This pleasure is denied us. On one 
occasion, the grandeur of the vessel’s capabilities 
came out majestically: she took out a large body 
of troops to Quebec during the turmoil of the Trent 
affair; and Colonel everer, who commanded 
th afterwards said: ‘The ship made about 
the shortest voyage on record to Quebec, with an 
amount of ease and comfort to all on nothi 
approaching to which I had ever experienced during 
twenty-seven years’ service in many parts of the 
world.’ With this exception, all that the hapless 
ship has done has brought more loss than gain to 
the company ; every voyage entailing large expenses 
for renewals, alterations, and repairs, and ca 
everybody to accuse everybody else of being the 
cause of the non-success. The yt ee for which 
the d structure was built, and for which she is, 
in the opinion of many competent persons, alone 
fitted, has never yet been tried—viz., a trading 
voyage to India or Australia. The truth is, the 
company have never yet had the money in hoa 
for paying the necessary outlay for a well-planned 
voyage of so great length ; sy Png been getting 
more and more hampered by bills, bonds, deben- 
tures, writs, and other unpleasant bits of writing ; 
until at length the bailiff made his appearance, 
and fairly walked off with the Mammoth ship in 


with’ the hope of resusci this most unfor- 
tunate enterprise. As to whether it will succeed 
or fail, we offer no opinion ; but it is at anyrate 

rtifying, that so noble a specimen of naval 
engineering should be reduced to such a peddling 
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builder still is, and has reason to be, proud of it ; 
Eastern will win her legitimate triumph on the 
broad Pacific and South Atlantic. 


BLAMYRE’S CHAMBERS. 


My friend Blamyre was one of those clever indolent 
fellows who spend half their lives in deliberati 
what profession they will choose, and the other 
half in lamenting they had not decided on 
their career sooner. 

The chambers of this irresolute day-dreamer were 
in Lyon’s Inn, a dismal haunt of melancholy, 
Bohemianism, talent, eccentricity, and want of 
cash, leading out of the Strand, and either now 
destroyed, or about to be turned into a hotel. It 
was a ghostly place, sordid, dirty, and obscure ; 
remarkable, | dare say, for having been the foster- 

of many eminent lawyers, but chiefly 
noted in metropolitan history for having been the 
residence of luckless Mr Weare who was 
murdered and thrown into a pond near Ware 
Mr Thurtell—the celebrated sporting-man wi 
whom Hazlitt describes once spending a night in a 

My friend Blamyre was one-third 

artist, one-third musician, and one-third literary 
Tan; an amphibious creature, neither fish nor 
flesh ; a centaur ; a mermaid: wavering between 
diverse natures—at home in none, yet altogether 
in neither. 

His chambers were remarkable—the ceilings 
smoked brown with years of flaring gas, and 
remaining like spoiled proofs of wasted hours ; the 
windows dusty and opaque, and scratched over with 


with little untenanted closets that led up to the 


| Toof, and where dusty briefs encumbered the floor 


Whatever hour you went to see Blamyre, you 
were sure to find him in his dressing-gown and red 
Fez cap, either painting a grotesque sketch in the 
Callot or Watteau manner, practising Chopin on a 
seedy, ill-used looking piano, or writing a leader for 
The Penny Thunderbolt, or some such powerful organ 


Duke of 
en's Buckingham could not have 
been more versatile, more clever, or more unstable 
than Blamyre, who was always going to marry, yet 
never married ; always going to write a great novel, 
yet never wrote it ; always going to become Lord 
Chancellor, yet never went to Westminster ; always 
to paint a great picture, yet never painted it. 
here are too many performances in this great city 
to make it worth the most patient man’s while to 
content himself with promises; and one by one 
Blamyre’s friends grew tired of coming year after 
eaves, and so by turns lost faith in him, and 
betook themselves to the presence-chamber of more 
energetic and rising men. I alone, a quiet unam- 
bitious man, contented with my humble prospects 
at the War-Office, remained faithful to the day- 
dreamer I still respected and admired. 


ting | minutes. Then he said in a strangely dee 


Yet Blamyre had his moments of violent regret, 
such as opium-eaters and gamblers have. I remem- 
ber one summer morning I went to see him, and 
found him in his shirt-sleeves in the open window 
of Number Five reading Carlyle’s Hero-worship. 
Emerging from clouds of smoke, he rose, with his 
great china-pipe in hand, as I entered, and shook 
me by the hand without saying a word for several 


voice: 
‘Fawcett, I am a fool; I am a lotus-eater ; cee 
and loiter here life by miss every 
opportunity. ere are fellows espise, men, 
puny creatures like Dalton and Phillips, who have 
ong since won name and fortune—men who could 
neither reason nor invent; fribbles and fools, in- 
tended by nature for nothing but clerks and smail 
shopkee I fritter away my — in these 
he kicked his foot thro 
a canvas of a large-eyed Cleopatra—‘and this ru 
bish’—here he tore up some half-finished music 
that lay near him—‘ these are the syrens that lure 
me from domestic love, from honest independence, 
and the society of the greatest and wisest of the age. 
Curses, curses on these motley, half-developed 
tastes, that drag me down, down to a solitary and 
selfish old age of mean borrowing and shameful 
dependence. Curses on the day that I was born, 
and on those who did not starve me at the breast !’ 
* I shuddered at this violent and uncontrollable 
outburst of remorse. My arrival had been as the 


spark to fire-damp ; but for my coming, his — 


in 

I tried to console him. ‘ These outbursts, I said, 
‘my dear old boy, are morbid and unwise. There is 
no to the man who can feel so deeply as 
you do. Rouse yourself, like Samson; burst the 
cobwebs that tie your hands ; escape from this frail 
glass prison of your own construction ; let in the 
sunshine. You have but to follow one object 
fixedly, and you will succeed. I am no Solomon ; 
but take my word for it, you will.’ 

Blamyre rose, and wiped a tear fiercely from his 
eyes. ‘Dear Fawcett,’ he said, ‘you always were 
and always will be good, pure as gold. Pardon m 
folly. I have had no sleep for several nights. 
reproachful letter from my father, three days ago, 
has cut into my heart like a razor. Forget it. 
Take a book and a pipe while I dress ; make your- 
self at home, Fred.’ 

I did ; and Blamyre went into his inner room, and 
returned in ten minutes fully dressed, He came 
out and sat down to the piano, and dashed off that 
wonderful extravaganza, The Devil's Sonata, by 
Tartini—the inspiration of a a issaid. Then 
recovering his usual playfulness, he wandered off 
into mazurkas and all sorts of fairy-like dances, fit 
— for witches or goblins. 

mddenly there was a tremendous clash on 
the keys, that made me drop the Froissart I 
was . I looked up. Blamyre’s arms were 
on the keys; his head was rocking between his 
; he was in a passion of tears. I rose and 
touched him sympathisingly on the shoulder. 
He rose, with a look of ish, seized his hat 

im race across the court, an through the 
gateway. I should have been ph mee for any one 
else’s sanity, but I knew too well the excitable, 
fitful nature of Blamyre, and I knew, moreover, the 
real good sense and the religion that in his better 
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finished my chapter of Froissart, and then, finding 
my friend did not return, went away, carefully 
—_ the double doors behind me. 

As I slowly descended the stairs, I met the snuffy, 
black-leaded old laundress, dust-pan in one hand, 
pail in the other. ‘Just a-coming to you, sir, 
said she. ‘Muster Blamer told me to you he 
was obliged to go and call on a friend in the city, 
and would not be back till six. "Oped you’d excuse 

sir.’ 

I went home, speculating on poor Blamyre and 
his deep-rooted habits of procrastination. 


The next morning, when I knocked at Blamyre’s 
door, to my intense surprise, I saw, when he opened 
it, and shook my hand, that he was a changed man; 
his eyes glowed with hope and health ; his step was 

ighter ; he seemed braced and strung, like a man 
who has just returned from an Alpine tour; a 
smile played upon his handsome face, no longer 
lined and hardened by anxiety or unhealthy vigi 

He waved a letter in his hand, as if it had been 
a flag he had conquered from the enemy. He 
handed it to me to read. It was from his uncle, a 
merchant in Liverpool, but was written from his 
agents in Thames Street. It ran thus: 


* June 3, 1858. 
‘My Grorcze—It gives me true pleasure 
to hear that you are at last resolved to strike out a 
new life. The Rio Janeiro agency is at, your 
service; it will be L.400 a year, and you can 
start to-morrow. A steady five years there will 
entitle you to a in our house. 

Iam, yours most sincerely, 
ALEXANDER Maccasn. 


* P. S—Come and dine with me this afternoon at 


I could not make any remark; but I am not 
ashamed to say I felt something rather unusual 
rise into my eyes. I shook his hand, and filled 
my pipe from an india-rubber pouch on the table, 
just to pass off matters. 

*I knew you would be pleased, old man,’ said 
Blamyre, ‘ for you began to think I should never do 
anything but and talk ; but I ho lease 
God—I shall prove I am the right grit yet. It was 
hard, after all, to wrench one’s self away from these 
cheating ns’ (pointing to his torn canvas, his 
esk). ‘I was like many more 


suppose I was only fit for everyday work; and 
waives after all, no reward pays for this remorse 
and anxiety, these heart-burnings and vexations ; 
and if I do—I _ — I do, old fellow—escape 

L 7 make money, why, I can 
while away my old age y eno in 
these faddles : disappointment then will no 
matter.’ 


rge 
thing. ‘ No, Fred, said he ; ‘not while a certain 


blue-eyed darling lives in England and waits for 


me. 


I had asmuch. Blamyre had long been 
in love with Fann Fenwick, 
a cousin of mine ; and nothing but want of 


‘No,’ said Blamyre resolutely, a slight quivering 
about his 
dear life to that detestable climate. Don’t you 
remember how soon it killed Lockyer ? 


a climate ?’ 


sojourn in my penance for w: ears ; 
and I seize it. When I ran you in that 
paroxysm yesterday, it was to go and see my uncle, 
who, I knew, was in town, and t a recent 
offer of his, that I had first thrown by with con- 
— I shall start by the first ship, or those 
Will-of-the-wisp syrens will have me again, and 
I shall never escape. 
strong fellow, and prudent, and helping, I 
shall through.’ 

Two days after this, Blamyre gave a farewell 
supper to his old cronies. Such a supper! Fun 
flew about like crackers. Blamyre was a new 
for the day ag aay had accepted him. He 
gave away all his books and pictures. There was 
great making. We treated Blamyre in our 

as the incontestable Rothschild of the 
future. I believe I eloquently spoke of him, when 
I as ‘of those dari 

irits, who, y turning their backs on an o 
a effete mt ed forth over the unsociable 
and storm-wracked seas to seek a golden future in 
a region teeming with boundless possibilities and 
wealth, that needed only a daring hand to lay it 
open to the sun.’ (Tremendous cheering.) 

Then somebody sang Far, far upon the Sea, 
which made little Bromsgrove retire into a corner, 
and sink into hopeless melancholy. Then a black- 
bearded man, with a voice that seemed to come up 
out of the fathomless hold of a collier, gave us 
Mackay’s celebrated song— 


Cheer, boys, cheer ; no more of care and sorrow. 
Kentish fire, American tiger- 


howls, of at. the 
wainscot ; Bromsgrove havi os agp 
from his coal-scuttle, and 
insisting that friendship had consec: the 
glasses, and that they never again should touch 
mortal lip. 

Perhaps there was a little too much drunk 
that night, perhaps the enormous crab did not 
prove as digestible as it was savoury; but much 
must be allowed to friendship and the peculiar 
‘shirshumshantshes of th’ evening,’ as Bromsgrove 
ver clearly put it, on our way home. 

gone doy d was spent down 

at Weybridge, at my uncle Fenwick’s. What a 
delightful dinner we did have, to be sure, what 
ing and dancing to hide our regret! 

The parting of Fanny and Blamyre shewed how 
deep and true was the love that they had long felt 
for each other. I went down to Liverpool to see 
my old friend off. Just as the shore-bell rang, 
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Blamyre drew the keys of his chambers from his 
ket, and handed them to me. ‘Good Heavens!’ 

e said, ‘in my hurry, I had almost forgot to give 
‘ou these. ey require six months’ notice at 
yon’s Inn, so for that time they are mine. Will 
you go once a week or so and collect my letters, 
and redirect them on to my uncle here? I leave 
suddenly, and many of my friends will not know I 
have gone. And now, mind you don’t work too 
hard at your book—promise me. Good-bye! God 


bless you !’ 

The sails out, the shore- was let go, 
and away the Golden Gate upon her way. 

Tt was 


exactly a fortnight after Blamyre’s vessel 
started to Rio, that I proceeded to Lyon’s Inn to 
visit my friend’s chambers, and see what letters 
might be lying there. I had not been very well 
for several days, and had found myself much 


ae by mental work. Headache, a difficul 

0 my attention, indifference to alt 
usually most Iiked, nervous apprehensions, sleep- 
lessness, had alarmed me, and led me to consult a 
doctor, who insisted on my going for a week at 
least into the country. Many of my readers may 
know the painful state dyspepsia and nervous 
worry can bring a man to. Everything disagreeable, 
past and possible, seemed to loom before me; 


everything pleasant and hopeful to recede and 


It was dusk on a July evening when I 

St Clement’s Church, and, crossing the street at a 
sharp pace, through the arch that led into 
Lyon’s Inn. The lamps were 
lit here and there down the Strand, the little jets 
of pale primrose-coloured flame increasing by 
contrast the depth of the twilight. Looking hastily 
up, as I perdi: at the long row of windows that 
formed one side of the inn, I could see here and 
there a light moving about, and here and there a 
dim figure bending over rows of dusty papers ; but 
busy as these fanatics of the ag hy 
and, as ought, in the mood was 
deathlike stillness. 
I had just set my foot on the first step of 
Blamyre’s staircase, when the old porter of the inn 
came shuffling after me, holding a letter in one 
hand, and a match to light the gas in the staircase 
in the other. ‘Sir, said he, ‘if you’ve come for 
Mr Blamyre’s letters, here’s one as come thi 
morning ; and the laundress give it me to give to 
you when I sees you.’ 

The old man spirted the match along the 
and as he touched the gas, up it leaped, like a little 
sprite. I suppose I was very nervous, for I started 
at the sudden light. 

* You don’t look what I meg onde may 
make so bold,’ said the man, as I passed him to go 
up stairs. 

‘No, I am not well,’ I said, stopping a moment 
at the gas to look at the letter the porter had given 
me. 


intense 
in, the 


i t 
host] 
this a all 


wall, | myself down in an arm-chair facing the window, 


At the moment that I stood at Blamyre’s outer 
door, just about to insert the key, the porter called 
from below: ‘ Would you like a light, sir?’ 

thank you, Davis!’ I called out. ‘I know 
my way, and I sha’n’t stop more than a minute.’ 

It was very foolish and sick-brained of me, but 
I really thought, as I went up again to the door, 
that I heard a stealthy foot move from the front 
room to the back. 

I stood, as I said, looking at Blamyre’s name, 
painted in large black letters. ‘What! Fawcett the 
unimaginative man superstitious! Fawcett, you 
want a blue pill; and, my boy, you shall have it 
before you are a day older,’ 

And yet an absent friend’s name written upon 
the door of his deserted chambers does look, I 
thought, painfully like the name on a coffin-lid, 
I could not, do what I would, chase away these 
disagreeable and boding thoughts. 

Humming a waltz of Strauss, I unlocked the first 
door. It opened slowly and -creakingly. I thrust 
up the lid of the letter-box with my hand, and 
out wy a dusty card, a bill, and a circular. 

Then feeling for the key-hole with a practised 
hand, I slipped in the second key, and opened the 
second door. It flew open, and rapped against the 
door of an empty cupboard opposite. 

The laundress no keys; there could be no 
letters lying on the table. But still I thought I 
had better look, and perform my duty as Blamyre’s 
executor as thoroughly as I could. 

I looked first into the left-hand room, the bed- 
room—it was carpetless and empty, all but a 
broken box and one chair, some torn papers, 
a picture-frame, and a candlestick on the mantel- 

jiece. 

"Tt tie into the right-hand room, the 
ing-room. The door was open, and the 
little furniture ining piled up for the most 
part in onecorner. How di ani !—the 
carpets gone—the gas-lights plucked away by the 
roots—only two or three chairs, a little black sofa, 
with one leg gone, and half a mirror that still hung, 
as if in mockery, over the fireplace. 

The ee was every moment deepening, and 
the only light in the room, and that a mere glim- 
mer on one part of the ceiling and on the upper 
_< the mirror, came from the reflection of the 

lamp in the outer court. It was a fitful 
ight ; and it set me thinking of old times 

e pleasant hours I had spent in that 
deserted room. 

It was in an idle melancholy mood that I threw 


and with that glimmering light wavering over my 
face, sat for a moment or two thinking of that 
merry supper, and all its half-sad drolleries and 
evanescent humours. Then departing from this, 
my mind wandered off into more sombre reflections 
of lost opportunities, of dead friends, of disappoint- 
ments and half-fulfilled hopes. 

All at once something inaudible, yet more 
terrible than any voice—no touch, yet something 
more palpable than touch, made me rise from 
my chair, and look round, with a conviction at 
my heart, and a creeping thrill in every nerve of 
my brain, that some spiritual being, whether good 
or evil, was near me, and ing me. 

I could see nothing when I first thrust back 
my chair, but the same wavering light on mirror 
and ceiling that I had before noticed. But 


It was an ominous letter, blotted and wrinkled 
as if it had been steeped in water; and at one 
corner it looked brown, as if it had been scorched. 
The seal was a large black one, with the motto in 
though I could scarcely help smiling at the folly of 
such groundless fears, 
YVIIRA 
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yet in one corner there was a mass of moving 
shadow that a burning curiosity compelled me to 
look at closer. It certainly moved. I advanced 
slowly towards it, and as I advanced I could distin- 
guish a pale, dark figure seated in a chair, in a 
careless attitude, with its face turned from me. It 
did not take an instant for me to recognise that 
short, rough pilot-coat, the coarse, ribbed trousers, 
the little glazed sailor’s hat, with the blue band to 
it. The vestments of the figure seemed wet and 
dripping, though the drops made no sound, and the 
upper part of the coat seemed brown, as if scorched 
by some tremendous heat. Suddenly, as I looked, 


trying to persuade myself that what I saw was only | unall 


the creature of my own sickly imagination, the 
figure turned—yes, palpably to my senses, turned 
its head and pale hon and fixed mournful eyes 
upon me, with a searching expression of mournful 
py. It was Blamyre’s! I remember no more. I 
ell backward in a swoon. 


When I came fully to myself—it must have been 
several weeks—I was down at Weybridge at m 
uncle’s. I found myself in bed, with a wet clot 
tied round my head, and an old country-woman 
was watching me. On a table near stood a huge 
jug of lemonade and some medicine-bottles. I rose 
up in bed, tried to speak; but my voice was v 
feeble and low, and directly I moved, the old woman 
entreated me to remain still. 

‘Now don’t ’ee, don’t ’ee,’ she kept saying, 
*there’s a dear good soul—don’t ’ee worrit your- 
self. Doctor says you ’re better, but you must be 
kept very quiet. 

afterwards found I had had a terrible attack of 
brain fever, which had long been brewing in my 
overworked constitution ; and the morning after 
the ae vision of Blamyre, I had been found 
by the laundress stretched insensible on the floor. 
A week afterwards, when the doctor allowed of my 
removal, I had been brought down to Weybridge. 

But the worst is to be told. My presentiment 
might have been a mere vague appre ension of a 
— evil, and not any spiritual consciousness of 

then ee to one dear to me; that 
horrible vision might have been only the first posi- 
tive symptom of my brain fever; but certain it 
was that, a week after, a Liverpool Pn ws contained 
a scrap of shipping oe t brought on 
a relapse in me, plunged both the Fawcett and 
Blamyre families into the deepest grief, and nearly 
killed poor Fanny. The brief business-like notice 
announced that charred fragments of the Golden 
Gate had been picked up in the Gulf of Mexico 
that most of the crew an mgers had perish 
by fire, and that a storm on the next day had 
swept away a raft on which a few of them had 
attempted to escape. 

I had but still weak 
tottering. My first passionate outburst of grief for 
Blamyre had gone by, and the dull to va the 
broodin: warty succeeded. I felt as if I 
never should recover a blow ~ amg, with such 
strange supernatural premonition. began to 
= careless of literary fame, and to think of 

urying myself in some retired place, and all but 
abandoning the world. As for poor Fanny, it went 
to my very heart to see how day by day her cheek 


thinner and paler, and her eye more lustre- 
ess, though, rave girl! she tried to appear 
quietly , and keep up her father, who 


seemed to have grown many years older since that 
4 ly in A’ three—myself, 
e afternoon early in August, we A 
Uncle Fawcett, returned a 
river-side walk, and were just strolling about the 
little front-garden, when a London cab tore round 
the a = the road in a Pay of oun and 
sto at the en e door flew o 
Gracious Father in Heaven, it was Blamyre! 
Imagine our ee. He grasped my hands, and 
uncle’s hands, and in a moment Fanny, crying for 
joy, was in his arms. O what an evening of pure 
oyed happiness that was, and how we laughed 
at that empty vision of the feverish brain ! 

And yet foolish and baseless as it was, it had 
been a foreshadowing of a real event. Blamyre’s 
ship had been burned, and nearly all on board but 
himself and five sailors, two passengers, and a cabin- 
boy, had perished. They had been picked up by a 


g-vessel returning to England; and continued 
rough weather had prevented their sending a boat 
on board any passing steamer with a letter. 


That terrible event perhaps saved Blamyre’s 
life. The failure of the house at Rio, and the 


death of a junior L goed at Liverpool, left a vacan 


for Blamyre, and prevented the necessity of his 
return to the noxious South American climate. 

A week after my recovery, the following interest- 
ing announcement might have been seen in the 
Times: ‘On the 30th instant, at Weybridge, by 
the Rev. Arthur Phelps, assisted by the Rev. John 
Drycott, George Blamyre, Esq., of Lyon’s Inn, to 
Fanny Faweeti, only daughter of Henry Fawcett, 
Esq. 


FOOTBALL 


Wuen the cricket-bat is put away in its tight- 
fitting cover of baize, the football is brought out, 
and the goal- erected. There is a philosophy 
in games which fashions and adapts them to 
seasons and climates, and classes and _ localities. 
It would not be difficult to assign valid reasons 
for the migration of es, or to account for 
the preference shewn by the simple rustic for 
dominoes, by the operative for cricket, quoits, foot- 
ball, and bowls ; or by the miners and workers in 

tteries for put, cribbage, and all-fours. The 
Caeane wants physical repose, and the artizan 
physical activity, to counteract the influences of 
their daily employments. Football is, according to 
these conditions, a winter rather than a summer 
amusement. It is only within a few years that it 
has ceased to be a pastime of the people, and 
become a school-game ; and its character well 
entitles it to be a game for all classes. It is just 
as much more vigorous and active than cricket, as 
the colder season in which it is played demands 
that it should be. No player has occasion to stand 
still in a football-match off’ or 
‘ Longleg,’ do at cricket. ere is appetising 
oanam warms the blood, and makes it sm in 
every vein and artery, for the good football-player. 
The coldest oy, not too cold 
for it to be pleasant. The 'y Harrovians say, 
‘We play in all weathers except frosts, which, by 
making the ground hard, render the unavoidable 
falls very dangerous.” As soon as the days get too 
cold for cricket, football begins at the schools, and 
it does not cease till the blossom on the hawthorn 
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less general than formerly, and how it is played 
now on different English grounds. 

The value set upon manly games has seldom 
been higher than it is at the present time. 
Our system of life, sedentary occupations, exces- 
sive reading, and close application to business, 
are all reasons why, in our hours of relaxa- 
tion, we should and do provide for ourselves 
athletic sports and es, such as rowing and 
cricket. e decay of football is not, therefore, to 
be attributed to any carelessness upon this point. 
If we would find the real cause, we must come 
nearer to the surface—to the laws which regulate 
the game, the wide differences existing between 
them at different schools and in different localities 
where the game still lingers, and the scenes of 
violence to which they have led. What is the 
result in the present day, even among avowed 
football-players, of a proposition for a game amo’ 
= friends? Some experience I have 

furnish an answer. 

A few years ago, I was one of a m party, 
composed ~~ $y young men, who had not then 
completed the halcyon-days of school and college 
life, assembled for the Christmas holidays at a 
country-house in Warwickshire. It was pro 
that we should have a game at football, and the 
proposition met with unanimous approval. Sides 
were forthwith chosen, captains elected, goals and 
corner-posts set up on the green-sward in front of 
the grange windows, round which the ladies con- 
gregated to watch the game. It was very mild 
unseasonable weather, black-birds were whistling in 
the shrubbery, and Jarks singing as they took short 
flights towards a sky blue enough for May. The 
turf was level, and green, and buoyant, starred 
here and there with a cluster of early daisies, and 
as we took a preliminary canter round the ground 
in the soft sunshine, our anticipations of the sport 
— we were about to enjoy were of the highest 


We had gathered in a group in the centre of the 
ground, and the captains had tossed for choice 
, when it was discovered one of 
players was engaged in ingeniously affixing to the 

-sticks a cross-bar about ten’ feet rae the 
ground. ‘ What rules are we to play by?’ asked one 
on observing this. ‘Oh, Rugby, of course, ans- 
wered two or three veterans of the ‘Old Bigside ;’ 
and oe others cried, ‘ Eton’ and ‘ Har- 
row. It very soon —— bable that our 
match, which had held out coh a charming 
prospect, would not be played at all. The Harro- 
vians flatly declined to play if shinning and in 
— were to be a declaring them both 

outrages u e first principles of the 
game. The Ragbians replied that they did not 
care for football without these features, and sug- 
4 that the Harrow game was only suited for 
ttle boys and girls. The Etonians thought foot- 
ball, without bullies, would be very slow and dull. 
As regarded shinning, they had had a little expe- 


other point had been settled—and there was 
a coalition between the Etonians and Harrovians 
against this ‘absurd innovation.” The discussion 


worth | having proceeded thus far, became general, and, in 


foot’ hraseology, a sharp-word scrummage 
ensued. e ladies sent out to know why the 
game did not begin. We tried to play, leaving 
the question of rules for consideration at some 
other time, but our game soon broke down. Oil 
and water will mix as readily as the systems of 
football now practised at Rugby, and 


This ience has man els. Indeed, a 
similar —_ has so that such 
attempts are but seldom made. The schools never 
attempt to play matches with one another at the 
winter game as they do at the summer one. It 
was the prevalence of similar differences among 
adjacent city and village clubs, which led to the 
interference of the istrates to the practice 
of the game. Shrove Pashey was the t foot- 
ball day, when windows had to be icaded, 
women to keep within doors, and when fights and 
broken bones were of anything but unfrequent 
results during the progress of the game. In man 
districts, begging-customs used to be associated wi 
it; the players carrying the ball from house to 
house before it midway between the 
two villages which were the goals, and asking for 
money. 

Edward III. found it necessary to ‘put down’ 
football, and some other pastimes which interfered 
with the practice of archery among his subjects ; 
and the e might probably be traced back to a 
much aulior Gite: than this. In its primitive form, 
it was merely a trial of strength, speed, and endur- 
ance, the goals being the two extremities of the 
field in which it was played, and the players getting 
the ball there by any means they could. In the 
Statistical Account af Scotland, there is a descrip- 
tion of a game at which it was the custom to 

lay at Scone on Shrove Tuesdays, but which had 
com discontinued at the time the book was pub- 
lished. He says kicking the ball was not allowed. 
The two sides were com of the married and 
single men of the neighbourhood, and the goal of 
one was a deep place im the river, into which the 
ball had to be dipped three times to ‘ drown’ it. 
The other goal was a small hole in the moor, into 
which the fall had to be put three times. This 
was called ‘hanging’ it; whichever side first got 
thrice to the ‘dool or limit,’ won the game. Any 
man refusing to play was fined. The violence had 
recourse to during this game, was the << a 
saying which became proverbial in that district, 
‘ All is fair at the ball of Scone.” The same book 
mentions the only football-match played by the 
fairer sex of which I have heard. It was an 
annual custom for the married ladies of the parish 
of Inverness to play the spinsters at football, and 
the wives were always victorious. I must leave it 
to my fair readers to account for this result. 

In many an English village, as at the ball of 
Scone, the violence of the player increased to such 
a degree, that it can be matter of but little i 
that the law should interfere and abolish it. Yet. 
naturally, football is not a game calculated to lead 


signals returning summer. It therefore supplies a | rience ; they would prefer not to allow it, but if 
ne in our games; and it has/| it came to a question of kicking legs, they could 

become generally — modern winters afford | Then the cross-bar was objected to—not that the 
few opportunities for skating, and of other open- 

air winter-pastimes we have none that do not 

either imply a large expenditure, or belong exclu- | 

sively to the rich. It may therefore be 

while to see how it is that football is now so‘*much 
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to violence. Properl ed, it is scarcely so 
us as cricket oA ackson or Willsher for 

bow The great difficulty under which it has 
existed, and, to a considerable extent, still exists, 
is, that there is no recognised code of laws, and 
never has been; and every school, and every club, 
generation of players, have asserted their 


ugh, Cheltenham, and other schools 
and colleges. Matches at Rugby are played at 
that part of the close known as the Old Bigside, 
where seventy or cighty of the 
engage in a game for the regulation whic 
there are forty rules. The ground, which is 
marked out by the removal of a narrow strip of 
turf on all four sides, is about a hundred and 
thirty yards long by seventy yards broad, and at 
either end goal-posts eighteen feet high, fourteen 
feet apart, and with a cross-bar at about ten feet 
from the ground, are erected. The object of the 
game is to kick the ball over the bar between the 
posts. The use of this cross-bar is one of the 
distinctive features in the Ruby game, and goals 
are proverbially difficult to obtain there. One 
of their rules is framed to meet this, by declaring 
a match which lasts three days without a 
being kicked by either side, to be drawn. The 
players on each side in a match wear different- 
coloured jerseys, so that it-can readily be seen 
when a player is off his side. The rules relating 
to off-side are the most difficult of all. Each 
school has its one peculiar rule, the object being 
to prevent a player loitering in his opponent's 
until the ball is kicked him one of 

is side, or, if he is by the ces of the game 

laced nearer to the goal of the — than the 
, to disqualify him till he has been behind it. 

The course of a match at Rugby is this: The 
two captains toss for choice of goals, the winner of 
course choosing the one which will give him the 
favour of the wind. As a compensation for this, 
the other side has the kick off from the centre of 
the ground. tains have different methods of 
disposing their forces in the field, but the custom 
is, to place three or four fast runners some thirty 
yards in the rear, ready to take up the ball when 
it breaks through the rows of F mgr and is not 
stopped by the half-backs. The half-backs play 
just beyond the mass skirting the scrw Sy 
ready to take up the ball when it gets free. The 
ball having been kicked off, the opposite players 
are allowed to catch or take it up from a rebound. 
This feature is not allowed by any schools but 
Rugby, and, under much more restricted conditions, 
in Winchester games. Having caught —— ball, 
the object is to run with it be a the line of the 
opponent’s goal, and there touch it down. This is, 
however, a very difficult feat, and on its bein 
attempted, the player may be hacked, that is, kick 
on the legs, mauled, or pulled over, until he cries : 
* Have it down !’ and lets the ball fall, 


This cry of ‘Have it down’ is made with reluct- 
ance, and players will struggle hard to get free and 
a the ball. It is, however, well-nigh impossible 

op yers upon him, and if one 
in bdding him, come up, and 
a scrummage ensues, in which all but the back- 
players take part. He who holds the ball being in 
the centre, and the other players, frequently to the 
number of sixty, peer nd around in a compact 
mass. Rugby players, who alone recognise hacki 
as a legitimate feature in the game, justify it by 
saying that it is necessary, and that without hard 
vigorous kicks, the ball would never emerge from 
the middle of some seventy pair of legs wedged 
together in a Rugby scrummage. Players are said 
iad ae Rugbian ‘soon to learn to give and 
bear the kicks they get. Wilful and unnecessary 
kicking is not, however, much seen in the Old 
Bigside 

e is seldom on the ground for any length 
of time at Rugby ; one side or the ches tones 
it generally in their arms and struggling for its 
ee, When it is kicked out at side- 
ines, the player who first touches it has to bring 
it to the dims where the two sides spread out, facing 
each other to catch it, and, as soon as caught, there 
is another scrummage. Play seems to be directed 
too little to the goals. When the ball is driven 
near to one, the defenders’ rear-men take it up 
and kick it out at the side-bounds into touch (the 
- without the boundary-lines); then it is 

rought to the edge, thrown im again, and 
attempted to be run with. These features of the 
- are of constant recurrence, till at last the 
gets kicked over the cross-bar—an undisputed 
goal, or driven beyond the lines and touched down, 
when one of the Players is commissioned to bri 
it into the ground for a try at goal. The course o 
roceeding after the ball has been touched down 
yond the goal-line is very amusing and ingenious. 
It is carried up to the line, and the player who 
brings it, kicks it gently up for one of his own 
side to catch. The instant he has caught it, the 
other side may set upon him and wrest it from 
him if they can before he makes his mark—that is, 
kick a hole in the ground with his heel. If he 
succeeds in doing this while still holding the ball 
all his adversaries must go beyond the mark and 
stay there until the ball has placed on the 
poe se If the ball is taken from him 
fore his mark is made, the try at goal islost. In 
the former case, however, a player is ordered to 
it to a convenient distance from the goal for 
a kick. The best place kicker is appointed by the 
captain to make the try. The adversaries are 
watched carefully to prevent their advancing 
beyond the mark. The player who is to take the 
kick, makes a little hole with his heel, into which 
the other is to place the ball. It is held by the 
leather lace. It must not be touched by two hands, 
and if any but the one ae ordered to take it 
out touch it, the other side may immediately maul 
and charge. ‘The moment the ball touches the 
ground, it is kicked, and the other players rush 
forward. If it foes over the bar (it must not be 
over either of posts, and it will not count if 
it is touched by any player), the game is won, and 
the two sides change goals, and begin again. A 
game is decided by the best of three games, and 
the time of play is usually something over an hour. 


| 
| 
rights to alter o a~ and introduce new —. 
Consequently, two clubs cannot play together ‘f 
unless they Seon each other’s rules for the —- | 
of so doing, and agree to play matches by of | 
them alternately. This, when it has been attempted, 
has a led to very unsatisfactory results. l 
e public schools are at the present time the | 
head-quarters of football. It is played at all of | | 
them, and the universities have, until the present 
season, played only the school-games. 
The system in use at Rugby has been adopte 
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It will be game is 
uiring great agility, skill, and courage. The 
aivesie which takes place when a player is trying 
to run into an opponent's 1 are favourite 
features with all Rugbians, and the courage and 
dexterity displayed p Ay boys in leaping on 
ones, running tilt at them, and, as a 
natural consequence, being pitched half-a-dozen 
— at full length on the ground, has no equal. 
ut it is all borne with the greatest good-humour 
and unflinching pluck, and the Rugby players look 
down with scorn on the less boisterous forms of 
the game. 

Eton football is very different from that of Rugby. 
They do not allow the ball to be caught or carried, 
nor one player to be held, struck, or —_ by 
another. They have no cross-bar, and in their 
matches only eleven players are allowed on each 
side. Their is at the head of what is 
called the close They commence a game 
with a bully in the middle of the field. One 
player on each side, chosen for his skill and speed 
in running, is placed at the goals to guard them. 
Two others act as cornerers, to keep the ball in the 
bullies. The other eight form themselves into a 
compact wall, two deep, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, with heads bent down and hands on 
knees, each side facing the opponent’s goal. The 
ball is placed between these two lines at their toes 
by one of the cornerers. Then they push and 
struggle, each side trying to bear the other down, 
and drive the ballthrough the ranks. With sides 
of equal strength, these struggles are often pro- 
tracted. When the bully is broken up, all is fair 

icking at the ball, but every player must keep on 
his right side, and must avoid sneaking—that is, 
kicking the ball along with less than three of his 
opponents before him. A goal so sneaked does not 
count. A goal is counted where the ball 
between two poles eleven feet wide. Whenever a 
ball is kicked out at the side-lines, it is brought 
straight in, and a bully is formed on the spot. 
When it the goal-line, there is a race to 
touch it. one of the side to whom the goal 
belongs first touches it, it is carried to the edge 
and kicked off into the middle of the ground again ; 
but if an opponent touches it first, the d 
feature of the Eton game ensues: the ball is 
placed one yard in front of the centre of the place 
marked out by the -sticks of the side where 
the ball was touched. The players close up, each 
side forming a semicircle, with their strongest 
men in front. They meet each other, the 
being in the centre of these, and then push, kic 
and struggle, till the weaker side gives way an 
goes down, the other side falling on the top of 
them, and the ball being somewhere beneath. In 
this position they carry on the battle, and continue 
to writhe and struggle, trying on the one side to 
creep through the goal and drag the ball with 
them, on the other to drive it away. These 
struggles sometimes continue for ten minutes. 
Players get exhausted, and creep out; wipe the 
beads of perspiration from their ; and pl 
down again with renewed vigour, till at last the 
ball is dragged through the goal or got away, when 
everybody gets up and declares it very jolly. 

e Harrow system of play is far more simple 
those in use at Rugby and Eton. 
t not the scrummages or runnings-in of the 
one, nor the bullies of the other. Tripping, hold- 


ing, and pushing are disallowed. The hands may 
only be used to catch, and kicks must only be 
aimed at the ball. At Harrow, the are desig- 
nated bases ; the poles that mark these are twelve 
feet apart; and the ball may be kicked at any 
height, so that it is clearly between the space thus 
marked. To determine this, an umpire is appointed 
on either side, who follows the game, and stands 
behind a player when an attempt at goal is made. 
A fair catch may be made whenever the ball is 
kicked into the air; and if, before it touches the 
ange a player calls out, ‘ Three yards !’ he has a 
ick without molestation. The effect of this rule 
is to keep the ball on the ground as much as 
possible, and thus make it true football — 

Falls are frequent at Harrow, from charging 
being allowed, but these are seldom attended wi 
any serious results. The t blemish in their 

e is, kicking the out of the ground. 

is they do repeatedly. The legitimate object 
of the game is clearly to kick the ball only 
through the goal-posts. 

These are the great systems of football now 
a in England. The schools cling to their time- 

onoured systems, and refuse to alter them, or to 
accept new ones, though a committee of Cambri 
University men, who learned football at these 
same schools, has been formed, and drawn up a 
new set of rules, which disallow catching, holdi 
the ball, bullies, tripping, and hacking ; an asso- 
ciation has also been formed among the London 
clubs, which has drawn up rules almost precisely 
in accordance with those made at Cambridge. 
While with a view to sift the various methods of 
playing, and if possible to establish a uniform 
code of laws, the Field newspaper is inviting the 
captains of clubs to communicate suggestions for 
the regulation of this national pastime. If the 
authority of either of these bodies could be estab- 
lished, football would yet be a popular pastime, 
suited to boys and men. At present, men decline 
to play football altogether. at is not strange. 
In the heat of the game, and with the smart of 
a blow on the shin from the toe of a football- 
one kick often leads to 
increasing in severity, which is a Tous 
pastime for grown-up folks But natural football 
offers no obstacle, and played as it should be, it 
might still (as once) be considered as a compliment 
to an archbishop of Canterbury, to say that he 
~ A eee prelate, and an excellent player at 


THE DEAD CHILD. 

Our little friend is in his grave; , 
The turf is green with July rain. 

We weep for him. What would we have ? 
To him at least our loss is gain. 


We lose the hope of future years— 
Our child, our gallant little man ; 

But he, the future’s pain and tears. 
We will be happy, if we can. 


Or, if not happy, still, content 

His peace should solace our despair. 
God takes away the gem he lent, 

To set it with the star-beams fair. 
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